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THE EXAMINATION OF THE CONTENTS OY THE PANNIERS. 


THE REFUGEES OF THE BLACK 
FOREST. 
CHAPTER THIRD. 
TRYING to persuade himself that he was greatly 
in the right, Gueslin hastened homeward. The 
No. 55, 1853. 





sun was shining on the green valley, on the grey 
rocks, and on the ivied battlements of the lonely 


tower. Old Marietta sat in the green beyond, 

guarding a brood of chickens from the attacks of 

mountain hawk or falcon, and Gueslin thought 
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there was no one but his mother within. But 
scarcely had he entered the narrow passage which, 
in old defensive fashion, led to the hall or family 
room, when brother Pietro’s voice fell on his ear, 
and made him an involuntary listener, 

“ Well, father,” replied his mother, in a tone of 
heart-broken calmness, “if, as you say, Gueslin 
desires my death that he may turn a Vaudois, and 
wed Louisin Constant, God alone can change his 
heart. Doubtless I have been very wicked, or the 
like could not have happened.” 


ing any acquaintance with heretics,’ said the 


friar ; but Gueslin heard no more, for he stag- | 


gered out and leant against the wall. He had 
begun to experience, what has been so bitterly 
felt in our own day—the tendency of the confes- 
sional to introduce strife into families. His mother 
had loved and trusted in him from childhood. He 
had laboured for her comfort, and often prayed 
that her days might be lengthened; yet she had 
been brought to believe that he desired her death. 
It is a great trial to an honest spirit to be mis- 
represented. Gueslin lived to look death in the 
face by field and scaffold, but never overpassed 
the bitterness of that moment. Was this, then, 
the hermit’s work? Did he, who despised alike 
the comforts and the vanities of this world, prac- 
tise falsehood to divide the heart of a mother and 
her sonP The reign of monks and friars was 
abolished in that soul for ever; Gueslin stood for 
a few minutes deliberati*® on what was beat to 
be done. Then seeing wrother Pietro come out, 
he walked quietly in, brought two silver crowns 


out of his own private stock, which all but ex- 
hausted that bobs bynes the friar at a rapid 


pace to the door of his own hut, and putting the 
money into his hand, said in a calm, stern voice: 
“T have heard you this day deceive my mother, 
and slander me. Take this and d instantly.” 

With the knowledge of mankind gained in his 
profession, brother Pietro saw that delay in his 
case would be dangerous. Putting 
with a mutter that he would e 
service of the church, he seized his entire 
equipage, the for the mass apparatus was 
always safe in his leathern pouch—-and set out 
across the heath, followed far away by the watch- 
ful eye of Gueslin, whose last > reply to 
his “ Benedicte,” was a command at his peril never 
to return. 

Aware that the friar’s banishment, however just 
and necessary, would seem little less than sacri- 
lege to his people, young Rosa kept that seeret to 
himself, and when his absence was observed, it 
occasioned small regret. The inhabitants of the 
tower seemed positively relieved; but 
Pietro had effected a separation between them 
and their neighbours. True to his plan, Gueslin 
only cast long looks at the Constants’ cottage, 
when certain of no observer. It had, indeed, been. 
a human love rather than that of truth, which had 
led him to seek so ardently the sources of their 
faith, and Gueslin had yet to learn, through hard 
and heavy trials, his own everlasting interest in 
that knowledge. The Constants spoke of him by 
their hearth, and remembered him in their prayers, 
as one in whom their earnest hopes had been dis- 
appointed. 





| buting presents. 
“My daughter, your sin lay entirely in suffer- | 





“Tt may be,” said Renee, “that we built too 
much on our own wisdom, and too little on con- 
vincing grace in this matter.” 

So the sheep were shorn, the heath blossomed, 
the corn and grapes ripened, and the summer 
sped away. With its passing days there came 
rumours of ominous import from the surrounding 
valleys. Priests had come among them with new 
and strange devices. Withered women in won- 
drous garbs were setting up schools and distri- 
Convents and hermitages were 
rising where the like had never been seen before, 
and in every valley there was a search for young 
girls or children, whom their families couldn't 


| find. In autumn, poor wanderers, whose numbers 


daily increased, came up in search of relief or 
shelter, with sad tales of distress and want, caused 
by a royal edict commanding all the Vaudois who 
had settled beyond the ancient limits of their 
valleys to return thither immediately, and by sun- 
dry lords and bishops, who would not permit their 
poor reapers to get work, as usual, in the great 
plain of Piedmont. 

No one in the Shepherd’s-rest could refuse these 
exiles; but it was on the Constants that the tax 
fell most heavily. Asa pastor’s relatives, every 
hungry houseless creature had a special claim on 
them, which the orphan family would not deny, 
though at length eg found it difficult to meet. 
They had no vintage that year, The grapes were 
gathered and given away piecemeal ; few chestnuts 
were left on their trees, and the primitive hand- 
mill was in constant operation, converting the new 
corn into flour, which was generally required for 
charity before it could be baked. As the winter 
approached, the number of refugees was still 
more augmented by another edict, which claimed 
all those connected, though in the most distant 
manner, with Catholics, as subjects of the Romish 
church, and commanded immediate conformity on 
pain of death. The means, though not the charity 
of the valley churches, were exhausted by their 
ype Rovthree whe Ban gr! u foe 

generally happens in fo mi ere 
were a. of old and helpless people ; but all 
who were capable wandered away in search of settle. 
ments the mountain hamlets, and many 
climbed te the Shepherd’s-rest, 

hye ag welcomed them to the safety and 
coed of valley, thongh well might they have 

alarmed at such an influx, Some brought a 
trifling provision with some had none, but 
all erected huts or tents wherever they could find 
geom, and even the Hosts shared their bread with 

m. 

The winter came as usual, with great winds 
which rent the forests, and heavy rains which 
made the moorlands im en came the 
great suow-storms, the keen frosts of the 
Alps. It was hard times in the valley, for all were 
poor; but the Constants had scarcely half clothing, 
and still less provisions. What disheartened the 
poor family most was, that they could obtain no 
intelligence of their uxcle or his companion. 
While the weather permitted, Victor and Humbert 
Renaud had gone long journeys to fairs and 
churches, to inquire of the returned missionaries 
and travelling merchants. Many had heard of 
their labours, and more of their praise, but no one 
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had heard or seen anything of themselves. Renee 
and her brother kept’up cheerful looks and hope- 
ful talk about their own fire-side, but a weary 
anxiety was growing upon them ; Louisin bore up 
bravely, though her young cheek was growing 
thin and pallid; but Claire fretted sore at their 
poverty, and was never done wondering what they 
would do, 

One evening, when the frost lay white and keen 
on moor and valley, under the broad full moon, 
Victor and Renee having given the last of their 
firewood to a poor family hard by, went up the 
dell to borrow some from old Gaston. Their 
kindly neighbour had happily wood enough to give 
each a burden. Victor was heaping it up for him- 
self, and declaring he could carry twice as much as 
his sister, when Louisin rushed in out of breath, 
exclaiming: “Renee! Victor dear! come away! 
There is a good man and ,his wife at our cottage, 
with news of uncle Joseph !” 

The old shepherd seized his staff. Jaspar 
dropped the basket he was weaving, and flew to 
inform his particular friends the chamois hunters ; 
while Humbert, snatching up Renee's load of wood, 
ran before the Constants to their dwelling. There 
they found Claire in a flutter of delight, seated 
between a strange-looking man and woman, whom 
the whole party welcomed with no less joy. 

Is our uncle well, and is Claude well?” said 
Victor and Renee almost in a breath. 

“They are both well and safe, with the good 
count Stradello, in his fair castle by the Sicilian 
sea. They had preached and laboured much, with 
but little success, throughout Calabria, and fell 
sore sick of a fever last autumn at Messina,” 
replied the man ; “ but when the count heard of 
it, he came and took them home. They had great 
eare and attendance, as we were told, at the castle, 
and when we saw them last month both were quite 
recovered ; but the count would not allow them 
to travel in the winter, because their strength was 
much wasted. We are of the Vaudois faith, and 
were born at the sources of the Po; but God has 
given us no children, and my wife and I travel as 
colporteurs ;” and he pointed to two well covered 
panniers deposited in the corner. “Sometimes 
we journey far to sell our merchandise. Your 
uncle and the young man knew us well, for we 
were often at their sermons, and when we went 
to take leave of them at the good count’s castle 
they bade us go, if we possibly could, to their valley 
and give their love and blessing to all in the 
Shepherd’s-rest. Pastor Joseph also said that 
they would surely return in spring, and sent this 
with us for a token of true message.” 

The sending of tokens was an ancient custom 
among the poor Vaudois—a simple security against 
the many and treacherous enemies by whom they 
were surrounded. The Constants rejoiced over that 
brought by the stranger. It was a blue handker- 
chief which their dead mother had worked for 
uncle Joseph, and they knew how careful of it he 
had been. A burst of joy and thanksgiving arose 
from that mountain cottage. After all their fears, 











inquirer after truth, 
secution, though he had not yet publicly renounced 
the errors of Rome. Some such were to be found 
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even in those days, and the blessings poured on the 
count were many and fervent. The old shepherd 
blessed him for his son, the Constants for their 
unele, and all for pastor Joseph. The tale was 
once more repeated, when Carlo, Phillibert, with 
Jaspar, Ambroisine, and their children, arrived to 
share the general gladness, and offer the little 
they could afford by way of help to entertain the 
strangers. All present felt scarcely less grateful 
to them than to the count, as they thought of the 
long and perilous journey the travellers had made 
across the mountains in such weather to bring them 
the good news. 

* Oh, it is nothing!” said the man. ‘“ We are 
used to such journeys, and would do twice as much 
for pastor Joseph. Besides, we have been told 
that there is no safety for Protestants just now in 
France, where we were going; and the bishop of 
Viso has left us no peace at home. If we could 
find room in this quiet valley till the hard winter 
goes by” 

The colporteurs of the Alps are a class of travel- 
ling traders still well known in Piedmont and Sa 
voy. At the period of our story they conducted 
the entire commerce of the mountain districts, and 
at times journeyed far into France and Italy, as 
much to escape persecution as in the pursuit of 
trade, for the Roman Catholic clergy everywhere 
denounced them as propagators of heresy. Their 
calling was, nevertheless, deemed important and 
respectable. Missionaries adopted it in times of 
great jeopardy ; and though exposed to innumer- 
able perils, it was not beyond precedent that a child- 
less pair like the Constants’ guests should travel 
and trade together. They were both past the 
prime of life, and grey, though not aged. There 
was a wiry strength in their spare muscular frames, 
which seemed schooled in many forms of hardship. 
Their dark and almost Italian faces had never been 
handsome, but they had a bland look, and a frank 
familiar manner, which at once won the hearts of the 
honest mountaineers. Renee thought she had never 
heard such very agreeable things said to young and 
old; but the new-comers were polite people, who 
had seen the great world, and they were only pea- 
sants. 

“Tt has pleased God to visit our valley with 
great poverty, by the coming of our persecuted 
brethren,” said Victor; “ but if you will stay with 
us, we will share our cottage and all we have with 

ou.” 
me So will we!” cried all the friends in a breath. 

“ Ha! these are indeed pastor Joseph’s people, 
husband,” said the woman. “ But we are not 
needy, and can well afford to pay for our room.” 

Poor as they were, the Constants could not think 
of accepting payment from the bearers of such 
news. They therefore waived that consideration. 
A supper of the best was prepared without delay 
for the weary travellers, and they were installed as 
regular inmates of the cottage. At first the new- 
comers, who called themselves Chaumont, a 
blessing to that small society. They made jour- 
neys with their wares in quiet days, and always 


the wanderers were safe with the good count | brought back little supplies of provisions, which 
Stradello, of whom they had heard as an earnest | were as surely distribu 


among the poor re*gees. 


a declared enemy of per- | They delighted the simple people, too, in the long 


winter evenings, with tales of the great sights and 
wonders they had seen; but the elder Constants 
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began to perceive that they preferred speaking of 
these things rather than the faith and comfort of 
the poor Vandois. They had also a worldly- 
minded way of enlarging on the good fortune of 
the Alpine catholics—how their taxes were paid, 
and fine things bestowed on them by bishops and 
gentry, or noble and charitable ladies, who gave 
money to everybody; and on great houses where 
virtuous young girls were maintained, portioned, 
and amazingly well married, if they only chose to 
go. Louisin once wondered why the priests let so 
many good people live; but no one heard the 
Chaumonts’ stories with greater admiration than 
Claire. She had been their favourite from first 
acquaintance. Renee sometimes felt a strange mis- 
giving at the praises and presents showered on her 
young sister ; but they made poor Claire so happy, 
and the Chaumonts were honest people of their 
own faith, and had brought news of uncle Joseph. 

There were worn, pale faces among the dwellers 
of the valley now, yet the greater part assembled 
ona Sabbath morning, some hours before the break 
of day, for the mountain paths were safe, the sky 
was clear, and they would go full three leagues to 
the nearest church, where many a generation of the 
mountain friends had worshipped. Upper An- 
grogna was a populous valley then, and its pious 
primitive people thronged their old church, while 
pastor Leger preached to them of the three who 
were cast into the fiery furnace, and one that was 
seen walking with them like the Son of God. All 
felt that perilous times were coming. There was 
news of a great army marching on the valleys; and 
a grey-haired printer, fener from Pignerol, was 
telling the Constants, on their return from church, 
what a strife prince, priest, and soldier were 
making over Christendom for the Pope, when at 
the top of a steep path leading homeward through 
the pines, Louisin inquired, “ Where is Claire 
and the Chaumonts P” 

She was answered by old Gaston, that the col- 
porteurs had turned off at a bye-way on the edge 
of the forest, and taken Claire with them, saying 
they were to meet a friend from Saint Legond, 
with a gift of bread for the poor people in their 
valley. That was satisfactory, and the Constants 
pursued their way, looking back from every height 
they gained; but the twilight was falling when 
they reached the edge of the valley, and still no 
Chaumonts or Claire appeared, The company 
waited. The twilight darkened down to night. 
The moon rose, but still they did not come. At 
last, Humbert, Victor, and the two hunters went 
back to see what detained them, and the weary 
friends sought their respective homes. Hours 
passed, while Renee and Louisin talked by the fire, 
or gazed out at the door. The night wore away ; 
and when the day was breaking, the four young 
men, worn out and in wild anxiety, arrived, in- 
quiring if they had returned. 

“We have searched all round the foot of the 
mountain,” said Victor, “as far as Saint Legond on 
the one side, and Lucerna on the other. There is 
not a path about pore we have not traversed, 
nor a cottage we did not inquire at, but no one 
coulé give us the smallest trace of them.” 

This was fearful news for the sisters. All the 
reports of lost py which she had heard in the 

eys rushed back upon Renee. She saw by Vic- 


«become common to predict the approach of rain by 





tor’s looks that his thoughts were the same, though 
both kept silence not to alarm Louisin ; but on en- 
tering the cottage, they found her kneeling in 
prayer. It was their people’s resource in all times 
of tribulation; and in the growing dawn, the 
three knelt down together and prayed for their ab- 
sent sister. A faint and broken prayer it was, and 
they knew not how much needed; but it went up 
to Him from whom nothing is hidden, and the 
Constants rose stronger in faith and hope. With 
daylight the search was resumed by all in the 
valley. The news had reached the tower, and 
Gueslin Rosa was first to raise all the mountain 
hamlets, and sent out ies in every direction. 
Cliff and forest, hill and valley, for leagues about, 
were searched through in vain. Gueslin even 
went so far as to inquire at the new convent called 
— of bay which had been —_ erected 
in Lucerna for the express purpose of receiving 
proselytes ; but he was informed that no such per- 
sons had ever been admitted within its walls. 

For days and nights the poor family and their 
friends journeyed, and inquired, but without effect. 
At length, when worn out with conjectures as to 
what could have become of the Chaumonts and their 
sister (for they never doubted the good people who 
had brought them news of pastor Joseph), Victor 
suggested opening the two panniers the colporteurs 
had left, to see if any papers could be found which 
might direct them to their friends. Old Gaston 
approved, and so did all the neighbours ; and, as 
the sacredness of property among that faithful 
people required, they all assembled in the Con- 
stants’ cottage to witmess the search. Even the 
Rosas were there. The late misfortune, and Gues- 
lin’s zeal in their service, had brought the families 
once more together. With care and circumspec- 
tion, Victor untied the cords and removed the 
leathern coverings. All manner of wares for Al- 
pine trade, from hunting knives to handkerchiefs, 
were there; but from the bottom of each pannier 
he drew forth a great wooden crucifix, inscribed 
with “de propaganda fide, et extirpandis hereti- 
cis,” (for propagating the faith and extirpating 
heretics.) 








PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON THINGS :— 
RAIN. 


Ran is produced by the conversion of vapours 
existing in the atmosphere into water. This is 
one of the facts universally believed on the tes- 
timony of the senses, and is rather proved than 
taught by scientific investigation. There are 
evidences of the presence of moisture in the air 
which are so constantly observed, that it has 


them with almost as much certainty as the increase 
or decrease of atmospheric pressure by the baro- 
meter, and its temperature by the thermometer. 
Salt, for example, is a substance which very readily 
attracts moisture, and its dampness or dryness is 
a fair testimony of the state of the atmosphere in 
this particular. Many other substances are also 
affected, in various ways, by the presence of mois- 
ture: some by an increase of bulk from absorption, 
some by condensation on their surfaces, and others 
by what chemists call deliquescence, or the pro- 
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perty of absorbing moisture for their own liquefac- 
tion. Many ingenious instruments, called hygro- 
meters, have been invented by scientific men to 
measure the quantity of water in the atmosphere ; 
but to determine the relative proportions at dif- 
ferent periods, without any pretension to great 
accuracy, salt in a delicate balance has been em- 
ployed. The fact of the presence of moisture in 
the air being thus indisputably proved, it is an 
easy and just conclusion that rain is produced by 
the condensation or liquefaction of the invisible 
vapour. 

This is perhaps not only the extent of the infor- 
mation possessed by a large number of persons 
about the cause and phenomena of rain, but is 
thought by them to be nearly all that can be said 
on the subject. To that class of men who are 
satisfied with a very superficial view of natural 
phenomena, this must appear an effect so simple as 
to require but little scientific acumen to satisfy 
the most prying curiosity and to discover the 
entire process of its formation, from the period 
when its ascends from the earth as vapour to that 
when it returns again as rain. Those who enter- 
tain such an opinion will be surprised to hear that 
no natural phenomenon is more difficult to ex- 
plain, or presents itself in so many unexpected 
conditions. When an intelligent person begins to 
inquire and think, he will find many difficulties 
not anticipated, and many questions he — to 
himself he will be unable to answer. ow is it, 
he will ask, that the vapour which rises with 
heated air is no’ immediately condensed by the 
cold atmosphere into which it passes, producing a 
constant mist or fine rain? How is it that in 
those parts of the earth which are most heated by 
the sun, and in those seasons when the tempera- 
ture is highest, weeks, months, and in some p 
years without the fall of rainP How is it 
that clouds are formed, or partially condensed 
vapour suspended in any part of the atmosphere, 
and especially at great heights above the earth, 
where the supporting medium itself is so light P 
Such questions as these, naturally suggested by a 
consideration of the origin and production of rain, 
will convince any _— desiring to know some- 
thing of the world in which he lives and the 
phenomena by which he is surrounded, that he has 
not yet learned all that may be known about rain. 

e best explanation science can give of the 
phenomenon of rain is founded upon a theory pro- 
some years since by Dr. Hutton. Without a 
owledge of this, none of the difficulties already 
suggested can be removed, and with its assistance 
the observer will still find some perplexing results, 
but he will also discover that they are rather to be 
attributed to some uninvestigated agency than to 
the inaccuracy of the theory he adopts. 

It is a fact well established by experiment, that 
atmospheric air receives more or less aqueous 
vapour according to its temperature. For this fact 
we are in some degree prepared by knowing that 
there are many liquids which dissolve more of cer- 
tain solid substances when they are hot than when 
cold. But whatever may be the temperature of the 
air, it cannot receive more than a rey 
of vapour, and is then said to be satura This 
quantity, however, varies much, so much greater 


| isthe capacity of hot than of cold air. Let us 





then suppose two volumes of air, one with a ve 
high temperature, and the other with one muc 
lower, both containing as much aqueous vapour 
as they can receive, to meet and mingle: what 
will be the effect, first upon their temperature, and 
then upon the vapour they contain? If we take 
& quantity of boiling water and mix it with the 
same — of cold, the temperature of the 
united liquids will be the mean or middle between 
the two. The same result would be obtained by 
mixing air instead of water. If one volume of 
air, for example, have a temperature of 200° and 
the other of 100°, the temperature of the mixture 
will be 150°. This is exactly the result we might 
have anticipated, and is so easily understood as to 
require no further illustration; but what is the 
effect upon the vapour? This can only be known 
by ascertaining how much vapour or moisture air 
at a temperature of 150° can carry. If it can 
receive all that the two volumes carried separately, 
it will do so; but if there be more than enough to 
saturate it, what it cannot receive will be rejected 
and fall to the earth condensed, as rain. This is 
Dr. Hutton’s theory, and is not so difficult to be 
understood as some persons imagine. By it we 
may in nearly all instances explain not only the 
occurrence, but in some climates the period, of rainy 
seasons; although other agents beside heat are 
active, among which electricity is one of the most 
important, and with its effects in the heavens we 
are very inadequately acquainted. 

As the quantity of moisture in the air (an im- 
portant element in the support of animal and 
vegetable life) depends on temperature, it must 
vary with the succession of day and night, with 
the seasons of the year and the latitude of places. 
Hence it is that there are regions where no rain 
falls; some in which it is periodical, and others 
where it occurs at irregular intervals, being com- 
mon at all seasons of the year, and that in variable 
quantities. Some of these peculiarities of districts 
and countries, in relation to the period and quan- 
—— rain, we now pro to consider. 

parts of Arabia, Persia, Egypt, the central 
regions of Asia, the coast of Peru, (between the 
fifteenth and thirtieth degrees of south latitude) 
and on the great desert of Sahara, no rain falls. 
All these places would consequently be arid and 
uninhabitable wastes if the Creator had not 
otherwise provided them with a sufficient supply 
of moisture for the support of animal and vegetable 
life. They are all, however, excepting those which 
from the want of soil are desert, prevented from 
becoming oe sterile and unapproachable to 
man, by an ample deposition of dew, and by some 
unknown vital action of plants, which gives them 
the power of extracting moisture from the atmo- 
sphere in places where no deposition is traceable. 
“The agreeable and refreshing verdure,” says 
Humboldt, “ which is observed in many trees in 
districts within the tropics, where for five or seven 
months of the year not a cloud is seen on the vault 
of heaven, and where no perceptible dew or rain 
falls, proves that the leaves are capable of extract- 
ing water from the atmosphere by a peculiar vital 
process of their own.” 

The Sahara is a vast desert, with here and there 
a verdant t, occupying the larger space of 
Northern Africa It is one of the regions where 
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rain never falls, and in this respect a type of all 
others similarly situated. No cloud passes. over 
the sky, to shelter the traveller for an instant from 
the burning rays of the sun, Spreading across 
the continent, from the valley of the Nile on the 
east, to the shores of the Atlantic on the west, it 
presents a continuous plain of sand, and is appro- 
priately called “ the desert without water.” The 
heat during the day is almost insupportable, but 
the nights are cold, in consequence of the rapid 
radiation of the earth under a clear sky; but 
no cloud is formed, no rain falls. The absence of 
water on this arid waste may be one cause why 
there is no condensation of atmospheric vapour, for 
the supply must be small; but, as colder currents 
of air drive over the sandy plain, it must be the 
exceedingly high temperature of the atmosphere 
which keeps it above the point of saturation and 
prevents condensation. For three months of the 
vear the wind blows from the west, and for nine 
months from the east, and during the lesser period 
is charged, no doubt, with aqueous vapour collected 
in its passage over the Atlantic. But, whatever 
moisture the wind may bring.is absorbed by the 
neated air, without the loss of transparency. In 
the neighbouring country of Abyssinia, which is a 
plateau richly diversified with mountain and valley, 
the climate is, on the more elevated districts, com- 
paratively temperate, although Massowah, one of 
its towns situated on the shores of the Red Sea, 
has a mean temperature of 87°°3, which is the 
highest ever registered. Here the evaporating 
surface is extensive, not only from the sea on the 
east, but from its inland waters, which are flowing 
and abundant; and during certain periods of the 
year the sky is covered with clouds, and rain falls 
in a quantity and with a continuance unknown in 
températe regions. A similarly strange contrast 
in the condition of contiguous countries is men- 
tioned by Humboldt. ‘The absence of rain in the 
arid plains of Cumana, Coro, and Ceara, in North 
Brazil, forms a striking contrast to the quantity 
which falls in some tropical regions, as, for 
instance, in the Havannah, where it would appear 
from an average of six years’ observation, the 
mean annual quantity of rain is 109 inches, equal 
to four or five times that which falls at Paris or 
Geneva.” The coast of Peru has also been 
mentioned: as a locality without rain, and yet in 
the valley of the Amazon, on the opposite side of 
the Andes, the wet seasons are distinguished by 
falls of water which should be called torrents 
rather than rains. The presence of the Andes 
probably causes this sin difference, for they 
oppose the progress of the trade winds, which blow 
laden with moisture.from the Atlantic, and cause 
the heavy deposition of rain in the basin of the 
river. 

All travellers in tropical climes speak of period- 
ical rains or wet seasons. In the East and West 
Indies, in South America, and im all places where 
there are periodical changes in the direction of the 
wind, these are regularly recurring. phenomena, 
and are expected and prepared for as we anticipate 
winter. As an example we will select the north- 
ern part of South America. In February the sky 
is without a cloud; a pure unsullied blue covers 
the entire hemisphere, as it has done for several 
preceding oui. In the beginning of Marth 





the colour of the heavens is perceptibly less bril- 
liant, and a greyish tint is thrown over it; a cur- 
tain, though a thin one, seems to be drawr 
between the bright sky and the intensely heated 
earth. Before the month closes, clouds—dark 
and lumpish clouds—are formed, and the first 
discharges of the approaching eleetrie storm have 
been heard. The entire hemisphere is now 
covered, the temperature is raised, the frightened 
birds, as if instinctively forewarned of the season, 
fly wildly about seeking a, refuge, and the wild 
animals prow! about filling the forests with a dis- 
tressed and moaning cry. The rainy season now 
commences, and for a period of from three to five 
months, according to the locality, it. rains heavily, 
or rather in torrents, from nine in the morning 
till four in the afternoon, and scarcely a day passes 
without terrific displays of lightning and deaf- 
ening peals of thunder. When the season is 
drawing to a close, the rain commences later in the 
morning, and ceases earlier in the afternoon, the 
hours of rain decreasing daily till the sky is en- 
tirely cleared of the thick impenetrable cloud, and 
the sun appears in all his bright splendour in a 
pure transparent atmosphere. 

The rainy seasons in the torrid zone are in part 
regulated by local causes. It is thus in India; for 
in Bombay, on the Malabar coast, the heavy rains 
fall in June and the following months; while at 
Madras, on the Coromandel coast, the wet season is 
in the opposite period of the year, This has beer 
traced to the separation of the two distriets by the 
Ghauts, a long and lofty range of mountains, which 
form a barrier to the clouds, and prevent thew 
passing from one side to the other. 

In some countries there are two seasons of rain 
and two of dry weather during the year. This is 
the condition of Judea, and explains the promise: 
I will give you the rain of your land in due 
season; the first rain and the latter rain, that thou 
ae gather in thy corn, and thy wine and thy 
ry ”? 


In temperate climes rain falls at all seasons of 
the year, although a larger quantity is, deposited 
in some months than in others, This is the case 
in Great Britain, where a larger quantity of rain 
falls in September, October, and November than 
in any other equal period of the year. Upon an 
average, nearly three thousand tons, or six. hundred 
thousand gallons of water, annually fall in rain 
upon every acre of land in our island—a fact that 
would not be credited if it were not established by 
careful and long-continued experiments.* 

It may perhaps be supposed that more rain fall: 
annually in the temperate than in the torrid. zone. 
This opinion has probably become general, from 
the circumstance that in the former. it.is frequent, 
in the latter periodical. . But its intermittence or 
periodicity is no guide to quantity, for in, the polar 
regions, where, it is said, there is not, in. summer, 
one unclouded day out of twenty, a very , small 
quantity of rain falls, and in some parts, of the 
frozen ocean (80° latitude). it, is almost, unknown. 
The fulness and magnitude of, the. tropical, rivers, 
on the other, hand, ; give,.evidenee. of the, copious 
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“© This paper was written before the remarkable fall of rain 
which has prevailed daring the last shouths of 1862. Phe above 
average is now of course;grestly incraased.,.{ | + 
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deposition of raia upon the countries through 
which they flow. The following table will present 
in one view the annual quantity of rain, measured 
in inches, in various latitudes, and will prove the 
fact we have announced better than a long descrip- 
tion :— 
LATITUDE. 
3° 8, 
9°N, 
26° ,, 


33° ,, 


FALL. 


San Louis, Brazil . 276 inches. 


Sierra Leone ° ° 
Havannah, Cuba P ° 
Charles Town, South Carolina 


me : 
Edinburgh 
Petersburgh . 
Ouleaborg, Finland 


Another fact worthy of notice is, that more rain 
falls in mountainous countries than in those which 
have a level surface ; which may be accounted for 
by the fact that the atmospheric vapours collect 
round the summits of lofty elevations, and are 
there cooled and condensed by contact. Keswick 
in Cumberland has been long known as an instance 
of this. The average annual fall is there 67 inches, 
while at Greenwich it is only 24. To mention 
another instance: at Paris the fall is 20 inches, 
at Geneva 30}, and on the Great St. Bernard 63 
inches. On a part of the Julian Alps the rain 


gauge measures 100 inches annually ; in the plains 
ot Lombardy only 35. These observations enable 
us to give a reason why less rain falls on the sea 
than on Jand. From them we learn that in the 
absence of lofty eminences there is no deposition 
but that which is produced by the saturation of the 
atmosphere. 





BIRMINGHAM AND HER MANU- 
FACTURES. 


3.—WORKS OF MESSRS. FOX AND HENDERSON, NEAR 
SMETHWICK. 
Srartine from the central railway station in 
New-street, a ride of not more than a quarter of 
an hour’s duration transports the visitor to 
Smethwick, a long straggling village located upon 
the borders of the iron district, described in our 
last sketch. Away to the right of Smethwick, at 
the distance of about a mile and a half, in a level 
open country, but yet within sight and sound of 
the industrial operations going on in the neighbour- 
hood, stand the extensive works of Messrs. Fox and 
Henderson—names which a few years ago were 
almost unknown beyond the limits of the com- 
mercial and manufacturing world, but which are 
now, in connexion with that of Paxton, “ familiar 
in our mouths as household words.” It was to 
the energy, promptitude, and persevering activity 
of these gentlemen, as all the world knows, that 
Mr. Paxton was indebted for the carrying out of 
his gigantic design. It was on this spot that the 
various portions of the immense fabric, destined to 
contain the fruits of a world’s industry and skill, 


were fitted together and tested, before they were | 


transmitted to Hyde Park for erection ; and it was 


here, and.in the near neighbourhood—for the | 


resources of surrounding factories had to be called 
into requisition for the purpose—that that incon- 
ceivable forest of iron columns and net-like tra- 
cery sprung so rapidly into being. Truly the 





establishment is worthy of its wondrous produe- 
tion ; the factory is in keeping with the marvellous 
structure to which it gave birth*. It would 
require a month’s residence on the spot, and a daily 
examination of the numerous processes there carried 
on, to qualify us to give the reader an accurate 
idea of every thing that can be and is here ac- 
complished, in the various departments of manu- 
facture in iron. Instead of this, we have but an 
hour or two to spare, and we are going merely, 
with the permission of the proprietors, to take a 
morning’s stroll through the enormous workshops, 
gathering at a glance those features which may 
happen to strike us as most interesting and im- 
pressive. 

While yet some furlongs from the assemblage of « 
buildings which constitute this immense industrial 
establishment, we see swelling aloft a huge ellipti- 
eal arch of light iron work, which stands in a 
meadow near the works. Men are clambering 
about over its graceful curvature, and the noise ot 
heavy hammers proclaims that they are putting it 
together to test its strength and fitness. On 
inquiry we learn that this monster arch is the roof 
of the new central railway station in Birmingham, 
now advancing to its completion, and that the con- 
tractors have undertaken to rear it aloft, spanning 
the platforms and lines of rails beneath, without 
interfering with the traffic! The approaches to 
the various workshops we find, as usual, piled with 
accumulated stores of iron in pigs, bars, and sheets, 
and not alittle in broken and rusty fragments, lying 
ready to feed the furnace. ‘The first department 
to which our guide introduces us is an enormous 
building, in which some scores of brawny fellows, 
each armed with a sledge hammer, seem striving 
to see which can make the greatest uproar; the 
clang and din is bewildering, and for a moment bars 
our perception of what they are about. We soon 
see, however, that they are making iron-girders, 
probably for railway bridges, an operation which 
one need not expect to be conducted in silence. 
The separate parts have already been cast, or other- 
wise fashioned according to pattern, and these men 
are now riveting them together. The rivets are 
stout iron bolts as thick as a broomstick, from two 
to four inches in length, having a finished head at 
one end only ; these are heated red-hot in portable 
forges worked by a small bellows, and under the 
charge of a boy, who wheels the forge to the spot 
where it is wanted. The parts to be joined, having 
been previously pierced with holes the size of 
the rivets, and laboriously craned, levered, and 
hammered into juxtaposition, a workman seizes a 
red-hot rivet or bolt with a pair of pincers, inserts 
it in its destined hole, pushing it upwards from 
below, and presses his heavy hammer firmly against 
the head, while a couple of his companions with 
rapid and furious blows forge in a few seconds a 





* It greatly diminishes our pleasure in visiting the spot of 
the birth of the Crystal Palace, to recollect that what was the 
source of so much innocent enjoyment threatens to become an 
instrument of national evil. The London City Mission has re- 
cently shown, in an admirable address, that the closing of the 
Palace on the Lord’s day would not diminish the visits to it of 
the working classes. We would confidently hope indeed, 
that from such & course a positive temporal boon would in the 
end accrue to labouring men, leading as it would do to the 
cessation of labour at an early period on the Saturday after- 
noon, and thus paving the way for what has been often 
pleaded for—a national half-holiday.—En. 
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corresponding head, finishing it off with a few 
strokes upon a steel die, applied to give it a neat 
appearance. . The hot metal of the bolt contracting 
as it cools, holds the parts together with a grip 
which nothing short of actual fracture can relax. 
This process of riveting is the same as that 
resorted to in the construction of boilers for steam- 
engines and locomotives. In the mean time other 
hands are employed in cutting holes for the recep- 
tions of the rivets, in plates of iron, from one-third 
to two-thirds of an inch thick ; this is not done by 
drilling or boring, as one might be led to imagine, 
both of which would be tedious, and therefore 
expensive processes, but by means of machines 
worked by steam, which do the work in an instant, 
‘cutting out the discs of iron, whatever the thick- 
ness of the plate, with as much apparent ease as 
though the solid iron were a captain’s biscuit. 
The workman has but to place the cold metal in 
the right position, and down comes the cutting tool 
sheer through it, never pausing an instant in its 
passage, whatever resistance it meets with. The 
same machine, which acts so effectually in place of 
a drill, does equal service as a pair of shears, cut- 
ting plates of metal as a child cuts paper, only with 
a ittle more gravity, as becomes the importance of 
its function. . 
Escaping from this boisterous domain, and pass- 
ing through others not a whit more tranquil, we 
follow the steps of our guide to the mouth of a 
blazing furnace, where a party of smiths are about 
to proceed with the forging of the fluke of an 
anchor, under the steam-hammer. The mouth of 
the furnace is closed, but beneath the door projects 
a long and ponderous iron bar, terminating in four 
horizontal handles; at the other end of the bar is 
the mass of iron to be forged, so soon as it has 
attained the proper welding heat. The fire-man 
raises the door of the furnace, and in reply toa 
question from our guide, announces that it will be 
ready in a minute. We are just beginning to 
speculate as to the means by which the enormous 
weight of hot metal, is to be transported to the 
anvil, a distance of about twenty feet, when round 
swings the beam of a crane, from which depends a 
strong chain; this is linked round the centre of 
the projecting bar, the men lay hold of the handles, 
and in an instant the glowing white mass swings 
forth out of the furnace, veers round half its orbit, 
and rests upon the anvil. Down comes the ponder- 
ous hammer crashing into the yielding iron, and 
raining a tempest of terrific blows at the rate of a 
hundred a minute, beneath which, as the workmen, 
by aid of the leverage afforded by the long cross 
handles, move it forwards and backwards and twist 
and turn it in every possible position, it is gradually 
fashioned to the desiderated shape. Beneath the 
first few strokes of the hammer, a deluge of fiery 
flakes spreads horizontally on all sides, and the 
sound of the blow is that of a heavy weight plung- 
ing into a yielding surface ; but as the particles of 
the hot iron are driven close together, the sonorous 
ring of the stroke gives token of its increased 
hardness. Ten minutes’ subjection to this hard 
discipline has considerably diminished the bulk of 
the mass, and reduced it to something like 
symmetry, and it must now be returned to the 
fire to be re-heated, having become too cool for the 
forge. The advantage of the steam hammer in 





forging heavy masses of iron can be best appreci- 
ated by seeing it in action. It is impossible for 
any human hand to deal a blow that should take 
effect upon the centre of a lump of metal so large 
as is used in the construction of many parts of 
machinery, which yet require to be of wrought iron. 
The invention of Nasmyth’s steam hammer was 
an important epoch in the history of iron manu- 
factures: by its means masses of iron above seven 
tons in weight have been forged, and yet its pro- 
digious force admits of such easy management, 
that its descending blow may be made to crack a 
nut without crushing the kernel. 

On quitting the forge we soon find ourselves in 
the open air, and in the neighbourhood of a furnace 
which the men are charging with iron and fuel, 
preparatory to casting. We recognise some old 
acquaintances among the fragments of iron that 
lie about upon the ground, or make a part of the 
last charge heaped upon the furnace: these 
are wrecks and débris of the Crystal Palace, be- 
trayed by their coating of blue and white, and 
which, being accidentally broken in removing the 
building, have been brought here to be melted up 
again. Pending the preparation of the metal, a 
number of men are employed on the floor of the 
casting room in preparing the moulds, into which 
the metal is to be run: this, in certain cases, when 
complex articles have to be cast, is rather a nice 
and delicate operation, requiring lightness of hand- 
ling and no small share of patience in the opera- 
tion. How some of the models were ever got out 
ot the moulds they had been pressed into, was be- 
yond our comprehension. The models, which are all 
manufactured of well-seasoned wood, and finished 
to a nicety that few cabinet-makers dream of in 
their choicest work, are made on the premises: 
they are pressed into, or piled around with the fine 
red sand of the district, which, being of a remark- 
ably small grain, is admirably adapted for giving a 
sharp impression of the model. The sand is used 
in a slightly moist state, being just damp enough 
to cause it to cohere together, and to retain the 
form impressed upon it after the model is with- 
drawn, but, of course, not sufficiently moist to 
cause the hot metal to fly upon contact with it. 
A mould formed of sand, it need hardly be said, is 
available but for one casting. 

The visitor to these works will not fail to remark 
the immense stores of wheels for railway carriages, 
vast numbers of which appear to be always ready 
on hand. The forging and finishing of these wheels 
is the one department of iron manufactures, in 
which a ws the public is more generally in- 
terested than in any other that could be mentioned. 
The bare thought of such a catastrophe happening 
upon a railway as the breaking of a wheel, suggests 
a train of frightful consequences, which must be 
avoided at any cost; and against the possible 
occurrence of such an accident, evcry precaution 
that prudence and science can suggest is taken. 
Various devices and experiments have been tried 
to insure their stability; they have been cast in 
solid masses, and they have been put together at 
the forge from a hundred different pieces. We are 
not technically acquainted with the subject, and 
are not qualified to define the principle upon which 
they are constructed at this establishment, but that 
a vast number of them are here manufactured, we 
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had ocular demonstration on a visit to the turning | case of a model, for instance, of which a hundred 
room, where numbers of them were undergoing va- | repetitions in metal were to be used in juxtaposi- 
rious processes in the lathe. Experience has shown | tion, the slightest error in the dimensions would 
that the utmost precaution is requisite in their | be multiplied a hundred-fold, and the castings, if 
construction, and in most instances we believe | not altogether useless, would, by their want of 
wrought iron is the principal, if it be not the only, | symmetry, reflect little credit on the founder. The 
material employed. The tire of the wheel, with its | only way to guard against such a contingency is 
overlapping flange, is formed from a bar of iron | to employ good workmen, long trained to the busi- 
rolled at the rolling mill, into such a shape that a | ness, and qualified, by education and practice, to 
section of it formsa right angle. This being heated | work from plans, which they may be called upon 
red-hot in the furnace, is bent round a mandril the | either to enlarge or reduce, put into their hands 
size of the wheel, and the two ends welded firmly | by the architect or designer, and to turn out their 
together. It will occasionally happen that the tires | work geometrically true. Another essential point, 
are made a trifle too large or too small; in the | at least if we are to judge from the specimens 
former case they are reduced by hammering, and | which here come under our notice, is the perfect 
in the latter they are enlarged by means of a kind | surface finish of every article, without which it 
of model wheel, the circumference of which is | would hardly be detached from the mould of sand 
capable of expansion by a powerful lever. The | so as to leave a clear impression. The model de- 
tires are finished in the lathe, where it is curious | partment of this establishment is a huge well- 
to watch the accurate performance of the tool, | lighted chamber, furnished with a couple of regi- 
which shaves off the narrow ribbons of iron: some | ments of carpenters’ benches, and tenanted by 
of the lathes are so constructed as to move forward ; bands of men, engaged in the careful construction, 
the article to be turned, while the cutting tool | in wood, of the various designs, of all sizes and 
remains in a fixed position; this contrivance insures | shapes, which have to be afterwards cast in the 
a uniform reduction of the surface in turning long | foundry. Judging from the pleasant nature of 
shafts, axletrees, ete. When the wheel finally leaves | their occupation, the comfortable quarters in which 
the hand of the workman, it receives a thin coat of they labour, and the evidence of intelligence and 
paint, to preserve it from rust, until if may be skill manifested in their productions, we should be 
wanted to start in the race of perhaps half a million | tempted to cast in our lot with the makers of the 
of miles. models rather than with any other denizens of this 
In following our guide through the reverberat- | iron domain, though some of them, it is evident 
ing chambers of this Titanic museum of the arts | enough, have been born to make a prodigious noise 
of peace, we are suddenly greeted with a vision of | in the world. 
war, in the shape of a huge cannon, some nine feet With this brief notice we must bid adieu to this 
in length—a novel species of ordnance, designed for | establishment. We feel that we have done it but a 
the projection to a long distance of a conical shell, | very imperfect kind of justice ; but the multiplicity 
intended to burst on striking the mark. On ar- | of objects that claim the attention must be our 
riving at another department of the works, where | apology ; it is impossible even to catalogue them 
men are employed in finishing off, by means of | all, much less to comment upon the industrial pro- 
hand-lathes and other appliances, various portions | cesses carried on in their production. We have 
of steam-engines and other machinery, we find the | spent but two hours in going over the ground, and 
shell itself in process of completion—a curve of | have but described what appeared to us the most 
iron of the size of a small sugar-loaf, and rather | remarkable things. It may very likely happen that 
resembling the bullet of a Minie rifle in shape, | a visitor, who should follow us through the same 
and with a cavity large enough for the reception of | route, will have a different report to make; the 
several pounds of gunpowder, intended to ignite | proceedings of no two days will be precisely similar 
by the explosion of a detonating cap, so arranged | in a factory, where new experiments are constantly 
as to present itself to the first obstruction it meets | making, and novelties in manufacture are being 
on leaving the gun. The cone weighs sixty | continually produced. 
pounds, and would be scattered in death-dealing 
oo 7 ovary = rer it > be —— 
of a foe. ith regard to this awful missile, we 
may well breathe the wish that it may long re- THE EMPEROR MONK.* 
quire to be unused. On the 28th of September, in the year 1556, the 
It is pleasant to turn from the contemplation of | old Spanish seaport of Laredo was a scene of un- 
what might come to pass if such a deadly sugar- | expected excitement, as a fleet of fifty-six sail of 
loaf as this were to alight suddenly upon a quiet | vessels cast anchor in its roadstead. If we enter 
tea-party, to the spectacle of what is actually | the Espirito Sancto—a ship of five hundred and 
going on in the model department of this extensive | sixty tons—which forms one of the squadron, we 
domain of industry. The reader of course knows | shall see an old respectable-looking Spanish gentle- 
that well-nigh everything which has to be cast in | man making’ preparations to leave his cabin, which 
metals, has first to be fashioned in wood or some | has been fitted up with a degree of comfort unusual 
other suitable material, in order to the formation | in those days; for it iscurtained with green hang- 
of the matrixes or moulds in which the metal has | ings, and has'a swing bed, while the light is admitted 
to be run. The making of these models is one | throngh no less than eight glass windows. Care 
most important item in the e of manufac- | and travail have left their marks upon the old 
bares: Seay map thd iy sigue pat sarge ge * The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles y, by William 
recision, to which, in many instances, a close | 4:15; D 
fappedidienatiimn would only 7 a failure. In the Pa beats To Poue teeny belog ae 
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man’s face, but mea pees gleams from his eye, 
and decision is stamped upon his features. en 
he lands at Laredo, great respect is evidently paid 
to him ; a train of some hundred and fifty domestics 
wait upon him, and the Spanish bishop of Sala- 
manca does, with all deference, the honours of the 
place. Not to keep the reader in suspense, we ma; 
mention, without farther introduction, that this old 
man is Charles v, the Napoleon Buonaparte of his 
day, who after troubling Europe with his ambition, 
and clutching some half-dozen sceptres within his 
greedy grasp, is now aweary of the world, and on 
his way to spend the evening of his life in a monas- 
tery, having resigned his throne to his son. 

harles, it appears, had long cherished the design 
of retiring from public life, in order to prepare, as 
he conceived of it, in a befitting manner, for the 
eternal world. In 1542 he confided his design to 
a courtier, but in 1546 the secret had oozed out, 
and was whispered amongst the loungers in his 
palace. Although the morning of Charles’s career 
as an emperor had been gilded with success, yet 
clouds attended its afternoon. His health became 
broken, and the hand which had wielded the lance 
and curbed the charger was so enfeebled with gout 
that it was unable at times to break the seal of a 
letter. His later schemes of conquest, too, had 
ended in nothing but disappointment ; so that with 
Solomon of old he was ready to say, “ All is vanity 
and vexation of spirit.” Calling, accordingly, his 
court together at Brussels, he publicly resigned 
his empire to his son Philip—the husband of our 
bloody Mary—and, taking shipping, he had landed, 
as we have seen, at Laredo, being thus far on his 
way to his abode at the Convent of Yuste. 

As the old monarch, after leaving Laredo, jour- 
neyed along, attended by alittle staff of friends and 
a train of domestics, the neighbouring towns turned 
out to do homage to him whose name was indelibly 
associated with the most eventful passages in Span- 
ish history. There was not very much, however, 
that was dignified in his mode of gpiiare At one 
part of his road five alguazils or constables, with 
their staves, formed his attendants, making the 
little party, as Charles’s chamberlain complained, 
look very much like a troop of rogues marching to 
prison. Charles, however, would have no display. 
He seemed to hug with complacency the idea that 
he was now a private gentleman, who had cast the 
cares of kingcraft over his shoulder. At one part 
of the road he was hospitably entertained by a rich 
money-broker, who, amongst other luxuries, pro- 
vided for the emperor’s use a chafing dish of gold 
filled with the finest cinnamon of Ceylon—a piece 
of wealthy ostentation which displeased Charles so 
much, that he insisted upon paying for his enter- 
tainment as if he had been ing at a common 
inn, and refused at parting to allow the mortified 
capitalist the honour of kissing his hand. 

A journey slowly prosecuted brought the party 
to Xarandilla, an exquisitely beautiful spot, from 


whose lofty eminence the eye ranged over all that 


was most lovely in ye ag scenery. Here the 
emperor took up his 2 B ' As while, Lae ~ 
neighbouring monastery of Yuste was pre or 
his reception, A: small band of followers, similar 
in some respects to the little company which lin- 
gered round Napoleon at St. Helena, attended 
Charles. Prominent among these were Quixada, 





his chamberlain, a nobleman of high family, pas- 
sionately attached to his royal master, with Wil- 
liam de la Male, a sort of poor scholar, who acted 
as the emperor’s literary companion. Borja, the 
celebrated Jesuit, accompanied Charles as his con- 
fessor. He had pretended, on receiving the ap- 
pointment, to have some qualms about the respon- 
sibility of the office, but was assured by Charles 
that he might make himself easy on that point, as, 
before he left Flanders, five doctors of divinity had 
been engaged for a whole year in cleansing his 
conscience. The last of the ex-monarch’s attend- 
ants whom we shall name, was Dr. Matheoso, the 
emperor’s physician. He seems to have lived in 
a pa state of warfare with Charles’s love 
of cookery—being sadly perplexed, too, at times, 
by the interloping of a quack doctor in the neigh- 
bourhood, who ingratiated himself with his majesty 
by allowing him for his diet to eat and drink pretty 
much what he pleased. 

A few months having rolled away, and the 
monastery being ready for his reception, Charles 
passed over to it from Xarandilla, and calling for - 
the book of the registry, duly signed his name as a 
brother of the order of the monks of St. Jerome— 
an autograph which was carefully preserved until 
destroyed by the French soldiers » Coen the penin- 
sular war. A grand service attended the enrol- 
ment of the new friar. All the monks kissed his 
majesty’s hands ; the altar was brilliantly lighted 
up with tapers, and Charles at last found himself 
in a spot where he might indulge his superstitious 
tastes to the very utmost. A chamber had been 
constructed for him, out of which he could look 
into the chapel as he lay in bed, and see high mass 
performed, while out of doors everything had been 
done to make the retirement agreeable. A foun- 
tain cooled the air; orange trees diffused their 
fragrance, and the eye wandered over a district of 
surpassing loveliness. Nor were the luxuries of 
life forgotten. Charles, who was fond of paintings, 
had brought some of Titian’s masterpieces with 
him, as well as a tolerable supply of books, and a 
decent complement of rich plate and jewels. Alto- 
gether his majesty had a very comfortable residence 
of it; and had there only been less of superstition 
in his form of piety, the spectacle would not have 
been unpleasing, of an old man retiring from the 
storms of the world to a peaceful haven where he 
might tranquilly spend his time in preparation for 
the great change which awaited him.* But super- 
stition—foul, deadening superstition—tainted, as 
we shall find by and by, the whole atmosphere. 

One of Charles’s most pleasing occupations was 
the feeding of his dumb pases f these he 
had several, including an old cat, and a parrot 
endowed with wonderful power of speech ; 
some birds also were his favourite companions. 
The story indced is told of him in his early youth, 
that when, in one of his campaigns, a swallow had 
built a nest for her young on the top of his tent, 
he ordered the latter, on the encampment being 





* It is Dr. Chalmers, we believe, who states, that when a 
Man passes sixty, the ten years a to complete the 
threescore and ten of the Psalmist should be spent as the 
sabbath of life—not of course by going into anything like 
conventual existence—but by retiring from the bustle and 
strife that sit ae and devoting the time to 
quieter walks of . 
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broken up, to be left undisturbed. Music too 
formed his favourite pastime, and so correct was the 
old emperor's ear, that if a monk in the choir sung 
out of tune, he was pretty sure to get some sharp 
rebuke from his majesty. On the whole, however, 
Charles lived on excellent terms with the monks, 
being condescending and affable in his manners, 
aud dismissing almost entirely the pomp that 
usually surrounds crowned heads; still, it must 
be acknowledged, he displayed, for a friar, a most 
unmortified appetite for good eating. Rich dishes 
and iced beer he would have, whether the doctor 
protested against them or not. The weekly courier 
was ordered to change his route that he might 
bring eels and fine fish; partridges were ordered 
from a choice neighbourhood, while sausages of a 
particular order were specially provided. : 

The daily routine of the king’s life, according to 
Mr. Stirling, was somewhat as follows :— 

“ The workshop of Torriano was often the re- 
source of the emperor’s spare time. He was very 
fond of clocks and watches, and curious in reckon- 
ing to a fraction the-hour of his retired leisure. 
The Lombard had long been at work upon an elabo- 
rate astronomical time-piece, which was to perform 
not only the ordinary duties of a clock, but to tell 
the days of the month and year, and to denote the 
movements of the planets. Twenty years had 
elapsed since he had first conceived the idea, and 
the actual construction cost him three years and a 
half. Indeed, the work had not received the last 
touches at the time of the Emperor’s death. Of 
wheels alone it contained eighteen hundred. 
Torriano also constructed a self-acting mill, which 
though small enough to be hidden in a friar’s 
sleeve, could grind two pecks of corn in a day ; and 
the figure of a lady, who danced on a table to the 
sound of her own tambourine. 

** Sometimes the emperor fed his pet birds, of the 
sylvan sort, which appear to have succeeded, in his 
affection, the stately wolf-hounds that followed at 
his heel in the days when he sat to Titian; or he 
sauntered among his bees and flowers, down to the 
little summer-house looking out upon the Vera; 
or sometimes, but more rarely, he strolled into the 
forest with his gun, and shot a few of the wood- 
pigeons which peopled the oe chestnut trees. 
His out-door exercise was always taken on foot, 
or if the gout forebade him, in his chair or litter. 
Next came vespers; and after vespers supper, a 
meal very much like the dinner, consisting fre- 
quently of pickled salmon and other wholesome 
dishes, which made Quixada’s loyal heart quake 
within him,” . . 

It was probably the fact of the artist Torriano 
residing with Charles, that gave rise to the saying, 
that the ex-emperor, on seeing how his numerous 
élocks and watches would not keep time together, 
wondered at his own folly in having endeavoured, 
by persecution, to make his subjects think alike on 
réligious questions. Mr, Stirling has well shown 
that. there. is. no. authority for Charles havin 
uttered such a saying, and that it is contradict 


lh that he did.while at. the convent of Yuste, 
7 Ree in fact, a most bigoted Roman Catholio ; 
clear.as his intellect was on every other question, 
superstition was. the enchanted ground on which, 
whew ‘he. entered, his understanding and ability 
seemed to desert him, . The Reformation in Spain 





had just broken out, and it is melancholy to per- 
ceive how Charles, at a time when he had retired, 
as he thought, to devote himself to the service of 
his Creator, persecuted unto death those who were 
evidently the true children of God. He wrote 
letters to his son Philip, urgently requesting him 
to use every means to extirpate heresy, Too well 
were these orders obeyed. e fires of the Inqui- 
sition blazed throughout Spain, and autos-da-fé 
rejoiced the hearts of the orthodox. ‘What have 
I done to be treated thus?” cried a nobleman, as 
he walked to the stake, looking up, as he said so, 
to Philip, who sat in a gallery feasting his eyes 
with the spectacle. “ Were you my own son,” 
replied the pitiless monarch, “ t would myself carr 
a fagot to rid the earth of a heretic like you.” 
Charles himself was constantly watching this spread 
of heresy, as he termed the Reformation. The only 
thing which could ever induce him to leave his 
pleasant retreat, he asserted, would be the hope of 
putting down such a monstrous evil; and bitterly 
did he grieve that, when some years before he had 
had Luther in his power at the Diet of Worms, 
he had not, in spite of his promise of a safe con- 
duct, broken his word and put him to death. The 
only consolation which the poor bigoted old man 
had was, that he had resolutely declined hearing 
any of the heretic preachers argue against the 
true catholic church, or in favour of the reformed 
faith ! 

It may be well imagined how strictly Charles, 
entertaining such views as these, performed the 
monastic duties at the convent. The friars were 
quite edified by the zeal of their royal brother of 
the cowl. 

Some eighteen months rolled on in this manner, 
when Charles began to find serious indications of 
illness approaching. Anticipating the possibility 
of his end drawing near, he asked his confessor the 
extraordinary question, whether it would not be 
good for the health of his soul that he should per- 
form his own funeral, and received a reply in the 
affirmative. His funeral was performed accord- 
ingly. Here, however, we must follow Mr. Stir- 
ling’s narrative, correcting, as it does, some of the 
mistakes into which other historians have fallen 
on the subject. o 

“The high altar, the catafalque, and the whole 
church, shone with a blaze of wax-lights; the friars 
were all in their places, at the altars and in the 
choir, and the household of the emperor attended 
in deep mourning. The monarch himself was 
there, attired in sable weeds, and bearing a taper 
to see himself interred, and to celebrate his own 
obsequies. While the solemn mass for the dead 
was sung, he came forward and gave his taper into 
the hands of the officiating priest, in token of his 
desire to yield his soul into the hands of his Maker. 
High above, over the kneeling throng and the 
gorgeous vestments, the flowers, the curling in- 
cense, and the glittering altar, the same idea 
shone forth in that splendid canvas, whereon Titian 
had pictured Charles kneeling on the threshold of 
the heaven], speuiaionn prepares for the blessed.” 

Charles too truly guessed the character of 
the symptoms of his disease, From. the day of 
the above ceremony he grew gradually weaker and 
weaker, until at last. the grand climax arrived; ,. It 
is thus affectingly described ;:— 
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“Towards eight o’clock in the evening, Charles 
asked if the consecrated tapers were ready ; and he 
was evidently sinking rapidly. The physicians 
acknowled, that the case was past their skill, 
and that all hope was over. Charles lay in a 
stupor, seemingly unconscious, but now and then 
mumbling a prayer. After some addresses by the 
attending ecclesiastic had been made, the emperor 
interposed, saying, ‘The time is come; bring me 
the candle and the crucifix.’ These were cherished 
relics, which he had long kept in reserve for this 
supreme hour. The one was a taper from our 
lady’s shrine at Montserrat; the other a crucifix 
of beautiful workmanship, which had been taken 
from the dead hand of his wife at Toledo. He 
received them eagerly from the archbishop, and, 
taking one in each hand, for some moments he 
silently contemplated the figure of the Saviour, 
and then clasped it to his bosom. Those who stood 
nearest to the bed now heard him say quickly, as 
if replying to a call, ‘Ya, voy, Senor !’—now, Lord, 
Igo. As his strength failed, his fingers relaxed 
their hold of the crucifix, which the primate, there- 
fore, held up before his eyes. A few moments of 
death-wrestle between soul and body followed ; 
after which, with his eyes fixed on the cross, and 
with a voice loud enough to be heard outside the 
room, he cried, ‘ Ay Jesus,’ and expired.” Itis me- 
lancholy to see a powerful mind thus leaning upon 
the broken reeds of crucifixes and relics when en- 
tering eternity. These are a poor substitute for 
the true peace which a living faith in the atone- 
ment of Christ gives in such an hour. 

About a hundred years after his death, the 
remains of Charles were conveyed to the vaults of 
the Escurial, and deposited with great honours in 
that splendid mausoleum. In 1780 they were 
disturbed, under extraordinary circumstances, by 
Mr. Beckford, of Fonthill, that pampered child of 
fortune, who begged as a favour that he might be 
allowed to look on the remains of the great em- 
peror. His request was complied with. The coffin 
was opened, and the light gleamed once more on 
the face of the mighty dead. The features bore a 
great resemblance to the emperor’s portrait. 

The monastery of Yuste was long celebrated in 
consequence of its having had the honour of re- 
ceiving Charles into its retreat. It is now, how- 
ever, a desolate ruin. Mr. Stirling paid a visit to 
it, and we cannot, perhaps, give our readers a better 
specimen of the great literary merits of this work 
than by transcribing the passage in which, with 
touching pathos, the author records his impressions 
of the scene :-— 

“When I visited it in 1849, it was inhabited 
only by the peasant-bailiff of the lay proprietor, 
who eked out his wages by showing the historical 
site to the ing stranger. The strong granite- 
built dintbchs; prost against the fire of the Gaul 
and the wintry storms of the sierra, was a hollow 
shell—the classical decorations of the altar, and 
quaint wood-work of the choir, having been part] 
used for fuel, partly carried off to the parish ¢ nireh 
of Quacos. In a vault beneath, 
door of which the key could not 


approached by a 
= found, I was 
told that the coffin, of massive chestnut planks, in 
which the emperor’s body had lain for sixteen 


= was still kept as a relic. In his palace, the 
ower chambers were used as a magazine for fuel ; 





and in the rooms above, where he lived and died, 
maize and olives were gathered, and the silkworm 
wound its cocoon in dust and darkness. His 
garden below, with its tank and broken fountain, 
was overgrown with tangled thickets of fig, mul- 
berry, and almond, with a few patches of pot-herbs, 
and here and there an orange tree or a cypress, to 
mark where once the terrace smiled with its 
blooming parterres. Without the gate, the great 
walnut tree—sole relic of the past with which time 
had not dealt rudely—spread forth its broad and 
vigorous boughs to shroud and dignify the desola- 
tion. Yet, in the lovely face of nature, changeless 
in its summer charms, in the hill, and forest, and 
wide Vera, in the generous soil and genial sky, 
there was enough to show how. well the imperial 
eagle had chosen the nest wherein to fold his 
wearied wings.” 

Thus ends this singular episode of history. We 
cannot but feel interested in it. It has its clear 
and its dark side. The latter is the d ed 
bigotry in which the mind of this remarkable man 
was enslaved; the other is the powerful lesson 
which the facts supply of the hollowness of the 
world. Charles v confessed this when he resigned 
a mighty empire. May we too make the discovery 
ere it be too late, and take refuge for consolation, 
not in a vain monastic superstition, but in a true 
surrender of the soul to Him, who has invited all 
the weary and heavy laden of the children of men 
to come unto Him and find rest. 





NEW YEAR'S DAY IN STOCKHOLM. 


Tur first day of another year! The first new year’s 
day, too, I ever spent in a foreign land. At six 
o'clock in the morning I got up, and having 
thought of the friends I had living, in the only way 
in which I could do them any good—in prayer for 
them, I went out over the snowy and frozen streets 
to the early service that is held in the Swedish 
churches on this morning, when they are curiously 
and brilliantly lighted up with candles, as ours are 
decorated with holly walk ivy. 

It was a bitter morning. I never felt one, even 
in this northern climate, more freezingly cold. The 
people were moving to church; lanterns carried by 
servants shed a gleam and glare over the white and 
glittering ground. The wolf and a agg at 
coachmen halted patiently beside their drooping 
and half-frozen horses; and a white long line 
of light, where all else was dark, guided my way to 
the church. The lantern carried before her, I may 
remark, is the Swedish lady’s proof of propriety 
when she goes out, even when the light of the 
moon and stars is clearer, as at this season it often 
is, than that of the sun at noon-day. The crowd at 
the church when I arrived was great, extending 
far into the street before the door. The people of 
Sweden are, however, by no means great church- 
goers; but on Christmas and New Year's mornings, 
when the churches are decorated with lights, they 
are immensely thronged. There is a curious super- 
stition still extant in this country, that if chi 
can be got into church early on Christmas morn- 
ing, for the Jul otta, or morning-song, they will 
éasily learn to read. In a country where every one 
must learn, and where parents are commonly the 
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teachers, owing to the distance of schools, it is 
naturally an object to get first lessons quickly 
acquired ; and it is curious, on Christmas morn, to 
see the multitude of little creatures that are brought 
out at that early hour, and the quiet noiseless perse- 
verance of their friends in getting them within the 
crowded churches. The cold without, on the 
present occasion, was so intense, that I was anxious 
to get speedily within; but when at last, by the 
constant mo out of those who were in the 
building before me, [accomplished my wish, the cold 
there, notwithstanding the crowd, was as great as 
out of doors, though the floor was not of stone, but 
of wood. The churches of Sweden are never warmed 
by artificial means, and one of the results is, that 
in winter they are left nearly empty, except on a 
great occasion like this, or when a favourite 
payer is to be heard, at which times the cold is 
raved. It is always known when the latter may 
be the case, for the names of all the preachers are 
advertised in the newspapers beforehand. On the 
occasion I am speaking of, by the time my entrance 
was effected, the clergyman or priest, as he is 
called here, was in the pulpit. The form of religion 
in this Lutheran land is in some respects a singular 
mixture. On what are called high-days, the minister 
is robed as gorgeously as any Roman catholic 
priest; on other days he is eee to officiate 
without any robing at all. Singing and preaching 
form the principal and favourite parts of the church 
service; prayer is but little thought of; and by a 
curious rule of their church the people are desired 
to repeat the responses when the service is sung, 
but to be silent when it is said. On a Sunday 
which was not a high-day, I saw a clergyman 
preach in a plain great-coat, without gown or any- 
thing: to-day, when I got in, the appearance of the 
party officiating was entirely different, and through 
the glaring lights of countless candles, which 
encircled the pillars, and surrounded the pulpit, he 
was gleaming in white, and crimson, and gold. 
Much, evidently, remains to be done to bring the 
Swedish church into a state of healthy evangelical 
simplicity. 

The intense cold of the ground in Sweden is 
unlike anything ever felt in England; and the floor, 
as I have said, felt to me more chilly than the 
ground out of doors. I soon, therefore, returned to 
the quarters I had left. The contrast between what 
I experienced there, and what I had just seen, was 
very great. A family affliction had visited the 
house of our kind and worthy minister at the 
British Embassy. To the few other English 
houses in Stockholm I was unknown, or uninvited ; 
a day, therefore, of national visits and invitations 
was to be passed by me, a stranger and foreigner, in 
silence. Let me only learn, if ever I have an oppor- 
tunity of practising, to remember the stranger and 
solitary when I am no longer so myself, on other 

i days, and on other New Year’s days, if 
God will that I see them. 

On New Year’s day in Sweden, every one goes 
to see every one: the wonder to me is, how any one 
is seen, for all seem to be abroad, all are visitors, 
all are flying from house to house to say a happy 
New Year; but who can say it, who can hear it P 
the streets are filled, the houses empty. The 
number of cards exchanged on this day must come 
to a curious amount, especially as during the winter 





season, ladies are seldom at home to morning 
visitors. I amused myself in looking at the 
hurrying masses, of all conditions, ome hither 
and thither, flitting in droves over the picturesque 
bridge, or the snowy place before me, to compli- 
ment their acquaintance, and exchange affectionate 
greetings with friends and relatives. This visiting is 
not, as with us, a matter of choice and convenience ; 
it is one of importance—indeed, of positive business; 
whatever be left undone, those who visit on no other 
day must visit on New Year’s day. 

A singular old custom is still preserved in 
Stockholm on this occasion. It is that of an 
entertainment given by the townspeople, or work- 
ing classes, to the king and royal family. This 
custom lingers on, though so many other old 
ones are dying out. As I felt curious to witness 
the entertainment, I took charge of a party of 
young ladies who were still more eager to go to it, 
and we repaired to the Exchange just two hours 
before the time of the royal arrival. As all classes, 
down to the lowest, are at liberty, if they will, to 
- in this grand assembly, and be for once at 
east in company with the royalty and nobility 
of the land, provided they can pay one daler, or a 
little more than one shilling, for a ticket, and are 
not known to be what is called disreputable, it 
may be supposed the gathering was a large one, 
taking into account also the Swedish taste for 
king-gazing. We got our places against the wall 
of an immensely long room, other ladies being 
ranged in tiers round the great apartment, leaving 
a space directly before us, which was occupied by a 
dais with a crimson velvet canopy, for the royal 
guests. The entire centre of the room was filled by 
the men, of all ranks and occupations, in civil, mili- 
tary, and naval uniforms: nobles, merchants, shop- 
keepers, shoemakers, tradesmen of all sorts, stood 
there together, leaving a pretty wide space between 
them and the fair sitters, who, as much diversified 
as the males in rank as in appearance, were to 
remain quietly ranged like so many hot-house 
plants, lining the walls of the vast apartment, for 
the space of two long hours !, 

It is a curious peculiarity of northern society, that 
the men universally enjoy their own company in a 
room apart from the ladies. In general there are 
three rooms for evening parties ; into the innermost 
a dame of mature age is at once conducted by her 
hostess, and installed on the sofa, the seat of honour 
which no inferior or younger person will take in 
a Swedish house. Another room is for the young 
people, where they will collect together. The 
outermost is for the men; and ,when, wearied 
with sitting on the honourable sofa, I have strayed 
through all the rooms into this last one, I have felt 
just as if I had got into ‘a club-room, where a 
lady's presence is proscribed. Even in smaller 
parties, where so many rooms are not en suite, 
these three divisions are maintained, Swedish so- 
ciety naturally resolving itself into three parts. 
Here in this great saloon of the Exchange, the 
men were not allowed to take seats: there were 
barely enough for the ladies; still I only saw then 
on a oe scale what I had often seen in private 


company—the law of repulsion ae _ in 
force, as soon as the men and women of Sweden 
entered the same society. 

Completely tired of my post against the wall 
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was I. After having patiently occupied it, however, 
for a long time, King Oscar, Queen Josephine, the 
Queen Dowager, who was named Desideria on 
coming to the throne, the Crown Prince and his 
young wife, the lovely Prince Gustavus, the young 
sailor Prince Oscar, Prince August, and the 
amiable Princess Eugenia, made their entrance 
and took the seats prepared for them. 

A considerable interval having been spent in fes- 
tivities of different kinds, the royal guests were in- 
vited to supper in another room; when this was over, 
a curious “ speaking-progress” was made by each of 
them separately, The Crown Princess, looking 
timid, almost to awkwardness, commenced the cir- 
suit of the room. Conducted by her chamberlains, 
she walked round the vacant space left between 
the standing men and sitting women, and bowed, 
and spoke, and put her handkerchief to her face 
and laughed, and looked again to the chamberlain, 
who told her in low tones whom she was particularly 
to notice, or gave some clue to the appropriate 
sentences she was to utter, and the knowledge 
she was to possess of the lady who stood before 
her, smiling, flattered, and very ill at ease, though, 
perhaps, in the latter respect, not more so than the 
ro lady who went through this annual talking 

uty. 

Next came the Queen—all smiles and gracious- 
ness, charming every one, knowing every one, 
telling every one something that caused them to 
wonder how her majesty knew that, and leading 
them to think they were at all times the objects of 
her majesty’s special observation. And then came 
her daughter, so simple and kind, and the old queen, 
quite the little Frenchwoman, always looking as if 
she were saying, “ Charming, charming,” to every- 
thing and every one, and as if she thought it by 
no means so terribly fine to be a queen. After the 
ladies came his majesty, to whom that talking pro- 
menade must be a real penance, for he speaks chit- 
chat with difficulty, having a hesitating, almost 
timid manner, unless he engages on & topic of in- 
terest, or converses with literary or scientific per- 
sons. The Crown Prince got on without much bash- 
fulness, which is by no means his weakness; the 
young brothers followed his example, and when they 
saw him speak to any one, inquired who it was, 
and went on to do the same, with looks and 
manners that evinced their desire to be agree- 
able. 

This meeting is meant, I suppose, to be con- 
ducted on the principle of equality, and to bring the 
townspeople into personal intercourse with their 
sovereion. But, after all, distinction, precedence, 
and preference, were as much observed here as any 
where else. To me, I must say, the whole thing 
was a rather heavy and tiresome business, but it 
was curious to see it for once, asa national institu- 
tion of very ancient standing. Much more did I 
enjoy the lovely walk which I took the next morn- 
ing, to do away with the headache that evening had 
eaused. I walked over two islands, one of which 
forms a part of Stockholm, the other a beautiful 
a called the Djurgard. Without knowing it, 

had crossed a part of the Baltic sea, the ice 
on which was so covered with snow that I did 
not perceive I was walking over water till I 
came to the opposite bank, where was the land- 
ing-place for boats. I was told I ought not to 











have attempted to do this so soon, as the ice | 
might not have been firm; but it was solid as the 


ground. 

The Swedes talk much of the stability of their 
climate, and of the variableness of ours; but as yet 
I have seen more changeableness here than I ever 
remarked in England. On this 2nd of January, 
for instance, the warmth and brightness of the sun 
were really curious; New Year’s day, on the other 
hand, had been the most bitterly cold I had ever 
felt. After the intervention of this fine day, we were 
visited with the first real snow storm I had seen. 
On the 3rd of January, the ice was hard, the snow 
deep and glittering; beautiful too were the rocks and 
firs, darkly rising up in sunshine and snow. Two 
days afterwards, the cold was extreme; the wind 
rose to a gale, but did not shake the massive walls 
and firm-set windows of my Swedish dwelling. 
Accustomed to the groaning, creaking, rattling of 
an English house in a strong wind, it was curious to 
feel oneself only made sensible of a Swedish storm 
out of doors, by seeing the signs of it, and not hear- 
ing its effects. This gale was followed by more than 
twenty-four hours of violent rain. The snow was 
swept away, the sledges were put up, every one look- 
ed dull and dissatisfied; but on the open place which 
lay before my windows, I still saw people sliding 
over what seemed to me to be a sheet of water. But 
at three o’clock night fell, the lamps and house- 
windows were lighted, and acry of delight burst 
from my lips—for that which I had thought a sheet 
of water, was now a crystal mirror, formed of the 
wet ice, off which the snow had melted, and reflect- 
ing atriple row of sparkling lights, which appeared 
underneath, as if enlightening the depths of an 
underground crystal palace. It reminded me, 
though on a clearer, larger, and more beautiful 
scale, of a subterranean Take I had crossed in a 
boat in one of the Austrian salt mines, which also 
reflected the small oil lamps that surrounded it, 
while the white walls of salt bore some resemblance 
to the snows of Sweden. The twenty-four hours’ 
rain had only rendered the ice more visible, but 
not more yielding; its slipperiness made it dan- 
gerous to walk, yet it was curious to see the 
horses trotting safely up and down hills that 
looked like glass basins turned upside down. A 
snow-storm followed this rain. Borne upon the 
driving wind, the white cloud came on in a way 
I had never seen it before; through the gloom 
and the mist, too, the sledges, rapidly moving along 
the road had a singular aspect. The powdered trees, 
and masts of the vessels, gave the street the ap- 

arance of a wood, while the wild storm, which 

ad something cruel and bitter in its breath and 
sound, whirling the snow here and there in showers 
of spray, made the scene just such a one as we see iv. 
pictures of a northern winter, except that here there 
were many sledges, houses, palaces, and moving 
figures, whereas, in the picture, there would only 
have been a snowy landscape, a wood, and a storm- 
omen traveller, perhaps tracked by a famished 
wolf, 

“Now, then,” said my hostess, rubbing her 
hands cheerfully, with a smile crossing her white 
face—* now, then, you begin to see something 
of our winter, You never saw anything like this 
before: you have no snow in England; no sun 
either ; nothing but fog.” 
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IT knew it to be of no use to contradict the good 
dame’s ideas of my country, which she seemed 
strongly convinced were more correct than m 
own; I only looked from the window, shivered, 
and said, “ It is frightful!” 

“Frightful! not at all; we shall have it good 
now. This snow will soon freeze and become 
hard ; it will then lie on the ground, and the in- 
dustry will go on.” 

The sudden death of the Russian ambassador 
occurred just at this time. The people here would 
not believe ‘that he was actually dead: he was 
therefore exposed, after the usual Swedish fashion 
for three days, to the gaze of the curious, Dressed 
in by uniform, surrounded with plants, flowers, 
and lights, and waited on by a tribe of gorgeous! 
clad servants, without a oui of sorrow on thelr 
faces, the spectacle presented to me a sad and 
painful fools on the vanity of world] deur. 
The broad stairs and splendid rooms of. that great 
mansion were trodden by rude, dirty, and careless 
feet ; and there lay the late owner of all, uncon- 
scious, while the lowest of the rabble, as well as 
the highest in the land, were admitted to : 
wonder, laugh, and tramp through his dwelling. 
On that same evening, the solemn sound of a 
tolling bell made me naturally conclude it was 
for this event; but a Swede, who was with me, 
began to count the strokes, and exclaimed; “ It 
is in the north! it is beside us,” 

What P” 

“The fire, that is the fire-bell: it sounds so 
many strokes for each quarter of the compass ; thus 
we know where it is,” 

The church bells ring quite fast, and, I think, 
cheerfully for funerals, and toll dismally for fires. 
Each householder is obliged to send one person to 
assist in extinguishing a conflagration that occurs 
in his quarter ; and it is a curious part of the royal 
duties, that the king is obliged to attend them 
also, and give the necessary orders, They say 
the Crown Prince is most energetic on such gcca- 
sions. 

Carl Johan (Bernadotte), at the later period of 
his life, would take long sedentary fits, during 
which he could not be induced +o leave his room ; 
but when a fire was announced, the old hero’s 
energy was kindled, his horse was ordered, and he 
galloped to the scene of action. This present 
fire was only in a wood-yard; the flames did 
not spread; but how all the assistants, high and 
low, managed not to get them out sooner, appeared 
strange to us English folks, since the Swedes 
say their methods of management are infinitel 
superior to ours. They prevent them from ts d 
ing, certainly, but during this whole night the 
bells tolled, people talked, soldiers tramped, and 
sailors sung; while I, scared from sleep, had 
ample leisure for observing the effect of the red 
fitful light and dark column of smoke, that cast 
alternate and mingling shadows over the wide-ex- 
tended and snowy scenery, which under every 
change seems to present me with something new, 
and something interesting to gaze at from my 
beautifully-situated apartments in Stockholm, 





GREATNESS.—Those that are advanced before others in 
dignity, it is expected they go before others in duty.— 
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THE PRICELESS DIAMOND, 


THERE is no gem, or jewel, or richest pearl in all 
the universe of such priceless value as the soul. 
Worlds could not buy it, worlds could not redeem 
it, if once lost. Reader! such a priceless diamond 
you carry abcut with you every day in your bosom, 
amid the dangers of earth, and where numerous 
and invisible foes are seeking to rob you of it. 
Do not delay to place it in the hands of the 
Almighty Saviour, who can alone preserve and 
keep it safely till the final day. Think, oh think 
how much is at stake! even your own soul, that 
must live for ever. 

this world were a globe of gold, and 
each in yonder firmament a jewel of the first 
order, and the moon a diamond, and the sun lite- 
rally a crown of all created glory; one soul, in 
value, would ontweigh them all. Suppose a man 
standing on board of a vessel at sea, holding his 
hand over the side of the vessel and sporting with 
a jewel, worth a hundred thousand pounds, and 
which, too, is all his fortune. Playing with his 
jewel, he throws it up and catches it—throws it up 
and catches it again! A friend, noticing the bril- 
liancy of the jewel, warns him of the danger of 
losing it, and tells him if it slips through his 
fingers it goes to the bottom of the deep, and can 
be recovered no more. “Oh! there is no danger,” 
he replies, ‘I have been doing this a long time, 
and you see I have not lost it yet.” Again he 
throws it up, and—it is gone! past recovery. 
When the man finds that his jewel is indeed lost, 
and by his own folly, who can describe his agony, 
as he exclaims, “I have lost my jewel, my fortune, 
my all!” My friends, hear me! casketed in your 
bosom you have a jewel of infinitely greater value ; 
you are in danger too of losing that pearl of price 
unknown, atever else is neglected, let this 
have your chief care. 





RULES FOR HOME EDUCATION. 


1. From your children’s earliest infancy, incul- 
cate the necessity of instant obedience. 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness. Let your 
children always understand that you mean exactly 
what you say. 

8. Never promise them anything unless you are 
quite sure yon can give them what you promise. 

4, If you tell a little child to do something, 
show him how to do it, and see that it is done. 

5, Always correct your children for wilfully 
disobeying you, but never punish them in anger. 

6. Never let them perceive that they can vex 
you, or make you lose your self-command. 

7. If they give 0 petulance and temper, 
wait till they are pe and then gently reason 
with them on the impropriety of their conduct. 

8, Remember that a little present punishment, 
when the occasion arises, ig much more effectual 
than the threatening of a greater punishment, 
shonld the fault be renewed. 

9. Never give your children anything because 
they cry for it, 

10. ‘on no aceognt allow them to do at one 
time what you have forbidden under the like 
circumstances at another. 
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1l. Teach them that the only sure and easy 
way to appear good, is to be good. 

12. Accustom them to make their little recitals 
with perfect truth. 

13. Never allow of tale-bearing. 

14, Teach them thet self-denial, not self-indul- 
gence, is the appointed and the sure method of 
securing happiness. 





15. Guard them against the indulgence of an 
angry and resentful spirit. 

If these simple rules were reduced to daily prac- 
tice by parents and ‘guardians, how much misery 
would be prevented, how many in danger of ruin 
would be saved, and how largely would the hap- 
piness of a thousand domestic circles be aug- 
mented ! 
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GATEWAY OF THE VICTORIA TOWER IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 





























